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But then there are means by which a plain surface can be
made true again after hardening, such as by lapping or
grinding, whereas with taps or hobs these methods cannot
be adopted. In all cases it must be borne in mind that, the
more uniformly articles are heated, the less liable are they
to become crooked or oval in hardening.

For the various reasons above given, another method
differing from the boring of holes through large taps or hobs
may be adopted, a method which will not at all disfigure the
taps or hobs, or cause them to become oval, but which will
cause them to harden and cool more uniformly, at the same
time prevent them breaking. It is this: to turn the plain
part of the tap or hob as small as it will conveniently bear
without encroaching upon the required strength of the tap
or hob, and to cut the concave grooves (which are in the
direction of the lengths of the best kind of taps) a little
deeper than what they are generally cut.

The method of reducing the steel in that part of large
articles which is the last to become cold when they are
immersed in the water, cannot with some kinds of articles be
adopted; because, were the steel to be reduced in that
particular part, it would unfit the articles for the purpose for
which they are intended, This would be the case with large
circular dies, which frequently require to be turned flat on
both sides. It is obvious that the method of boring holes
through these kinds of articles, or turning the sides of them
concave, cannot be adopted; consequently another method
must be resorted to. It is this: to heat an iron ring or
collar, and while the die is in a cold state shrink the heated
ring tight upon the die; this method will, when the die is
heated and immersed in the water, lessen the risk of fracture.